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PERVERSITY,  INCORPORATED  ! 


When  the  Bible  speaks  of  sin,  it  refers  to  our  rending 
the  natural  relationship  between  ourselves  and  God. 

We  put  ourselves  above  God.  We  deny  the  existence 
of  God.  We  substitute  our  own  gods  for  the  true  God. 

Modern  society  has  sinned  on  a grand  scale.  Through 
our  immense  bureaucratic  structures,  an  incredible  array 
of  technological  machinery,  and  a set  of  habits  based 
upon  competition  and  progress,  we  have  constructed  a 
complex,  artificial  social  system  that  has  no  apparent 
grounding  in  natural  reality. 

The  grandness  of  our  sin  is  measured  by  its  intensity 
and  its  pervasiveness.  It  so  dwarfs  our  individual  sins 
that  we  have  a hard  time  recognizing  them.  Our  percep- 
tion is  that  only  this  corporate  sin  exists,  and  that  some- 
how the  corporate  enterprise  must  repent  if  we  are  to  be 
restored  to  our  natural  relationship  with  God. 

I believe  that  we  delude  ourselves  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  corporate  sin,  “the  sin  of  the  system.”  That 
is,  large  institutions,  technological  systems  and  futuristic 
fantasies  simply  cannot  be  called  to  account.  As  artifi- 
cial constructs,  they  have  no  reason  to  be  answerable,  no 
capacity  to  answer,  and  nothing  to  say!  While  they  may 
be  a fascination  to  us,  they  do  not  contain  the  Holy 
Grail.  To  look  for  redemption  within  them,  or  worse,  to 
expect  them  to  redeem  themselves,  or  even  worse,  to  be- 
lieve we  can  redeem  them,  is  to  invite  disappointment 
and  to  waste  our  energy. 

There  exists  another  reality  that  is  too  often  missed: 

To  be  restored  to  God  involves  being  restored  to  our- 
selves. Surely,  we  cannot  re-connect  with  the  “God 
within”  by  continuing  to  seek  our  identity  and  fulfill- 
ment through  systems,  whose  effect  is  to  sever  us  from 
the  “God  without.”  God  is  one. 

Consider  the  ways  we  have  rent  our  natural  relation- 
ship with  God.  First,  we  have  suppressed  the  natural 
and  human  systems  that  provide  us  with  our  sustenance 
and  sense  of  well-being.  We  have  razed  our  forests, 
killed  our  wild  beasts,  poisoned  our  soil,  extracted  and 
squandered  our  minerals,  contained  our  streams.  We 
have  erased  our  history,  killed  or  imprisoned  our  enemies, . 
contaminated  our  bodies,  made  slaves  of  our  minds,  and 
inhibited  our  creative  spirits. 

Friends  who  have  visited  Santa  Cruz  know  the  San 
Lorenzo  River.  Formerly  a lovely,  meandering  stream, 
embodying  a multitude  of  natural  processes,  it  is  now 


a concrete  trough,  unsightly  and  without  natural  pur- 
pose. Even  the  “human”  purpose  behind  its  contain- 
ment — flood  control  - has  not  been  achieved.  The 
silt  that  has  built  up  now  makes  eventual  destructive 
flooding  an  inevitability. 

Friends  who  have  children  in  the  public  school  system 
know  the  authoritarian  games  that  are  played  there. 
Tender  hearts  and  minds  are  thwarted  before  they  are 
strong  enough  to  make  their  own  choices.  Styles  of  per- 
missible interaction  and  expression  are  narrowly  defined, 
and  the  intention  is  that  the  definitions  will  become  per- 
manent. 

Second,  we  have  denied  that  there  is  a natural  system 
at  all.  We  consume  certain  species  with  no  concern  for 
their  regenerative  capability.  We  exploit  one  resource 
and  indirectly  endanger  another  upon  which  the  first  de- 
pends for  its  sustenance.  We  impose  byproducts  and 
wastes  upon  elements  whose  tolerance  for  them  is  limi- 
ted. The  delicate  matrix  of  natural  linkages  and  balances 
is  not  even  observed,  much  less  honored  or  respected. 

Similarly,  we  ignore  the  natural  and  necessary  systems 
of  human  communication,  support  and  cooperation.  As 
a city  planner,  I am  acutely  aware  of  the  alienating  re- 
sults of  compartmentalized  and  atomized  suburban  phy- 
sical arrangements.  As  a teacher.  I am  as  troubled  by 
the  specialized  professional  jargon  that  my  young  friends 
will  typically  have  to  learn  in  order  to  be  successful  af- 
ter graduation.  As  an  administrator,  I wince  each  time  I 
see  a memorandum  or  a formal  proposal,  rather  than  a 
face-to-face  conversation  or  a cooperative  effort. 

Both  the  natural  system  and  the  human  system  can  be 
thought  of  as  communities:  involving  myriad  and  mys- 
terious dependencies  and  harmonies.  It  is  the  denial  of 
community,  at  many  levels,  that  is  at  root  here.  Christo- 
pher Fry  has  said:  “Let  me  have  some  part  of  what  goes 
on,  or  I shall  go  mad."  Our  individual  and  corporate 
madness,  it  seems  to  me.  is  related  to  our  denial  of  our 
connectedness,  our  sense  of  community  with  nature  and 
with  one  another. 

Third,  we  have  substituted  a system  of  our  collective 
invention  for  a God-given  natural  system.  We  invent 
capitalism  and  call  it  free  enterprise.  We  train  profession- 
al athletes  and  pretend  that  they  are  having  fun.  We  de- 
sign national  parks  and  call  them  wilderness.  We  con- 
sume medicinal  drugs  and  regard  ourselves  as  healthy. 
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All  Systems  Go 

“All  Systems  Go”  is  familiar  count-down  terminology 
in  our  military  postures,  so  how  could  it  apply  to  a 
Friendly  publication?  In  this  context  it  means  (what 
I mean  it  to  mean,  as  Alice  so  cheerfully  said)  that  my 
invitation  was  so  permissive  as  to  allow  every  answer  to 
appear.  Thus  we  find  here  Ellen  Hubbe’s  recipe  for 
dealing  with  the  local,  and  state-inspired,  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  artfully  tied  in  your  Editor’s  mind  to 
Pegge  Lacey’s  response  to  the  question  on  Friends’  pri- 
vate schools  of  last  issue.  And  here  is  Robert  Piper  with 
his  lantern  looking  for  the  system.  And  Tom  Hunt,  sure 
that  the  system  is  economic  and  must  be  changed  by 
veiled  means  that  sound  to  me  as  though  they  contain 
violence.  John  Moyer,  the  artist,  who  finds  all  systems 
related  in  dialogue.  And  Sally  Bryan,  whose  concern  is 
accommodation,  if  I read  this  complex  person  right. 
Wesley  Beans  would  change  “the  system”  in  ways  an 
individual  can  work,  and  Florence  returns  to  faith  in  and 
commitment  to  a kindly  universe.  What  dost  thou  say, 
Friend? 

RS 


PYM  Nominating  Committee 


ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 


This  is  no  day  for  poetry. 

Green  surrounds  me.  Clear 
birdsong  comes  from  a tree 
somewhere.  A giant  goldblack 
bumblebee  misses  my  nose  and  goes 
for  the  wild  sweetpeas.  The  sun 
pulls  odors  from  the  earth. 

The  hills  grow  a ragged  horizon. 
Mist  rises  from  their  pockets. 


We  are  concerned  that  the  work  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  be  done  by  those  Friends  who  participate  re- 
gularly in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  year  we  have  asked 
the  Register  to  include  a question  regarding  your  inter- 
est and  competence  to  give  such  service.  Your  replies 
will  be  passed  on  the  the  Nominating  Committee  to  use 
as  they  find  appropriate. 

Marie  Schutz,  Clerk 
PYM  Nominating  Committee 


Upcoming  Issues 


More.  Always  more. 

Why  turn  the  world  to  language? 
Can  I be  here  without  this  need 
and  simple,  love  what  is,  in  place? 
Everywhere  this  day  is  its  own 
blessing.  I will  never  come  back 
to  these  words.  The  fat  bumblebee 
has  them.  The  leaves  say  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


It  is  time  for  a peek  into  the  future,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine  it.  Bulletin  themes  may  well  be  the  following, 
if  we  stick  to  our  program: 

September:  Religious  Education 

October:  Our  Yearly  Meetings:  Are  they 

Satisfactory? 

Friends  and  Politics 

Friends  and  the  Arts 

The  Next  Crises  and  our  Response 

Meeting  for  Business 

RS 


November: 

December: 

January: 

March: 
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Locating  the  System 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  beating  the  system  is  the  system, 
and  I believe  it.  While  everyone  complains  about  the  way 
things  are,  each  has  his  private  angle  for  making  the  sys- 
tem work  for  him.  There  are  two  variations  on  this  self- 
perpetuating  cycle:  wheeling  and  dealing. 

By  wheeling  I mean  the  tendency  to  look  for  a way 
out.  There’s  the  system,  big  as  Mount  Rushmore,  and  if 
I travel  far  enough  in  some  direction  (inward  or  outward, 
it  doesn’t  matter),  I’ll  get  around,  over,  under  or  through 
it.  So  someone  asks  me,  “Where’s  the  system?”  and  I 
tell  him,  “it’s  that  big  thing,  over  there.”  Meanwhile, 

I’m  going  around  and  around. 

When  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts,  they  were 
wheeling.  And  since  they  brought  the  system  with  them 
(as  a stowaway),  even  concentrating  it  by  their  small 
numbers,  homogeneity,  and  lack  of  outside  restraint, 
they  ended  up  banishing,  then  hanging,  a few  Quakers. 
One  of  the  problems  with  the  promised  land  is  that  we’re 
all  born  somewhere  else. 

Dealing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  search  for  accomo- 
dation: buying  your  way  out.  It  was  dealing  to  pay  for 
a substitute  to  fight  in  your  place  during  the  Civil  War 
(as  I did,  less  directly,  during  Vietnam).  Dealing  is  that 
wonderful  feeling  of  being  exempt  from  the  lowness  of 
life;  it  wasn’t  meant  for  me,  I’ve  got  more  important 
things  on  my  mind.  All  immunities  are  types  of  dealing, 
usually  purchased  at  someone’s  expense. 

Americans,  especially  Californians,  have  a rich  tradi- 
tion of  both  variations,  rich  frontiersmen  who’ve  wheel- 
ed and  dealed  until  there’s  nowhere  else  to  go.  (They’re 
developing  a ski  resort  on  the  moon,  you  know;  it’s 
called  “Celestial  Slopes.”) 

Because  the  tradition  includes  a Fort  Knox  of  self- 
justifications and  evasions,  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
defining  the  system  this  way  it  that  it’s  no  longer  put 
off  in  some  detached  yonder  where  I can  take  exception 
to  it  without  disrupting  my  own  routines.  Perhaps  I am 
the  system,  and  it’s  much  harder  to  stand  and  look  clear- 
ly at  something  than  continue  to  wheel.  We  have  this  in- 
formal social  contract  that  I won’t  look  too  closely  at 
the  way  you  live  if  you  won’t  look  too  closely  at  me. 
(And  all  the  while  uneasy  consciences  creak  like  warped 
steps.)  But  if  I live  in  a place  that  catches  fire,  I want 
you  to  tell  me,  don’t  even  bother  to  knock! 

I can  wheel  forever  to  avoid  what’s  under  my  nose. 

If  I get  six  Big  Macs  every  day,  and  the  five  people  around 
around  me  share  a cheeseburger  and  an  order  of  fries, 
sooner  or  later  one  of  them  is  going  to  look  over  his 
to  his  neighbor  and  say  “Hnimm.”  Unless  I’m  behind 
a big  fence,  with  a guard.  The  CIA  and  the  military 
are  like  MacDonald’s;  they  do  it  all  for  you. 

“Don’t  you  like  the  fence?”  they  ask. 


PEACE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

At  our  January  meeting,  we  discussed  how  the  com- 
mittee could  lead  PYM  in  a worshipful  examination  and 
understanding  of  a major  moral  position,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  a concern  for  spiritual  validity. 

The  committee  united  in  choosing  as  a focus  for  the 
plenary  session  the  question  “What  Can  We  Do  As  Qua- 
kers To  Heal  the  Wounds  of  Vietnam  - For  the  Offenders 
As  Well  As  the  Offended?”  Earle  Reynolds  has  agreed 
to  prepare  a handout  to  distribute  before  the  plenary 
session  explaining  our  thoughts  on  the  session.  An  ex- 
ploration and  discussion  of  this  question  will  involve 
answers  which  probably  will  apply  not  just  to  Vietnam 
but  to  any  future  wars  as  well.  We  hope  by  choosing 
such  a focus  to  have  a truly  centered  business  meeting, 
avoiding  a rushed,  “lobbying”  atmosphere  for  a multi- 
tude of  minutes. 

We  realize  Friends  have  many  concerns  about  peace, 
and  we  are  of  course  receptive  to  receiving  seasoned 
minutes  from  Monthly  Meetings  or  Quarterly  Meetings, 
if  the  Spirit  moves  Friends  this  way.  The  time  at  PYM 
is  short.  We  would  like  to  do  a few  things  well. 

We  are  proposing  the  following  special  interest  groups 
at  PYM: 

1)  The  Activities  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Quaker 
U.N.  team.  The  U.N.  has  scheduled  a disarmament  con- 
ference for  the  future,  and  Friends  may  be  interested  in 
learning  about  this.  We  are  exploring  the  possibility 

of  having  someone  from  the  Quaker  U.N.  team  present 
at  PYM  this  summer. 

2)  Letting  the  Lives  of  Friends  Speak.  Var- 
ious Friends  can  share  the  witness  for  peace  in  their  lives. 
We  invite  your  suggestions  as  to  persons  in  your  Meet- 
ing who  might  like  to  participate  as  speakers. 

3)  Monthly  Meeting  peace  committee  clerks 
and  members.  How  the  different  Monthly  Meeting  peace 
committees  work  on  peace  - whether  as  Meetings  or  by 
encouraging  and  releasing  individuals  to  action. 

We  are  suggesting  that  Meetings  that  decide  to  study 
the  booklet  A New  Call  to  Peace-Making  send  summaries 
of  their  discussions,  observations,  or  questions  to  Van 
Ernst,  PYM  Representative.  A regional  conference  has 
been  set  for  September  23-25,  1977  at  Ben  Lomond,  at 
which  fifteen  Friends  from  PYM  will  be  meeting  with 
California  Yearly  Meeting  Friends.  Mennonites  and 
Brethren.  The  Ernst  address  is  4 Presidio  Terr..  San 
Francisco,  California  941  18. 

We  also  welcome  hearing  from  you  - whether  ques- 
tions, suggestions,  or  friendly  letters. 

Gladis  Innerst  and  Colleen  Wells.  Co-Clerks 

PYM  Peace  Committee 


Robert  Piper 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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QUAKER  VALUES  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 


At  the  AFSC  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  Febru- 
ary we  were  treated  to  a panel  discussion  under  the  above 
title  in  which  four  members  advocated:  1)  public  witness 
against  system  abuses  as  made  possible  by  a support  system; 
2)  simple  living  (minimal  economic  activity)  at  a personal 
level;  3)  how  to  run  a low-price,  friendly,  labor-inefficient 
grocery  store;  and  4)  socialism.  No  one  gave  a satisfac- 
tory answer  to  a question  on  violence.  This  grandiose  title 
and  perfunctory  treatment  disturbs  me,  partly  because  it 
is  a typical  performance  and  partly  because  we  have  better 
things  to  offer. 

We  seem  to  need  to  remind  ourselves  frequently  that 
Friends  have  a radical  testimony  to  the  whole  world.  It 
stems  from  our  shared  belief  in  that  of  God  in  every  per- 
son, and  it  requires  respect  for  every  person,  honesty  and 
openness,  equality  and  no  hierarchies,  community,  re- 
spect for  the  environment  and  future  generations,  sim- 
plicity, sharing,  and  non-violence.  Thus  far  we  seem  to  be 
agreed.  But  when  it  comes  to  applying  these  constraints 
to  a system  our  imagination  and  courage  fail  us. 

Instead  of  living  according  to  our  Testimonies  in  daily 
life  we  wait  for  the  crisis  - in  fact  we  actually  encourage 
crisis  by  lethargy  - and  then  we  respond  by  vigils  and 
prayers.  We  remind  ourselves  over  and  over  that  it  is  time 
for  a “new  beginning,”  and  we  give  to  charities  that  sup- 
port the  status  quo.  We  opt  out  by  living  poor.  We 
waste  time  and  talent  on  marginal  enterprise,  and  we  call 
for  revolution  - common  old  violent  internecine  warfare. 
How  bankrupt  can  we  be! 

The  support  group  is  a capital  idea,  is  the  germ  of 
community,  and  as  used  to  provide  leisure  and  create  the 
opportunity  for  demonstration  is  subverted  from  its 
potential.  Demonstration  is  grounded  in  the  faith  that 
individual  and  corporate  capitalism  as  well  as  mass  politi- 
cal action  are  capable  of  providing  good  economics  and 
satisfactory  politics.  Both  of  these  are  false  assumptions. 
The  competitive  system  is  morally  bankrupt,  and  mass 
action  of  any  kind  makes  idiots  of  us  all.  “Small  is 
Beautiful”  should  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  size 
rather  than  on  minor  technology,  and  Friends,  with 
some  imagination,  have  light  to  shed  on  organization 
appropriate  to  any  technology.  Keeping  close  to  the 
ideals  of  equality,  community,  consensus  and  openness 
will  rid  the  monster  of  most  of  its  defects. 

The  advocates  of  simple  living  have  a seductive  theory: 
live  lightly  on  the  earth,  consume  little;  since  this  is  such 
a productive  society,  you  need  to  work  very  little  in  order 
to  satisfy  simple  needs  (let  others,  i.e.,  society,  take  care 
of  your  emergencies,  or  even  your  food  and  shelter  if  you 
can’t  find  a part-time  job)  ~ and  you  are  commendable. 

The  theory  has  two  fatal  flaws:  it  appeals  to  greed  of 
our  own  time  - makes  us  pigs  of  leisure  - and  yields  no 


resources  with  which  to  buy  into  and  change  the  system 
through  ownership.  Calvin  would  have  done  us  a good 
turn  by  pointing  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  more  leisure 
than  anyone  else  as  long  as  there  is  a hungry  stomach  or 
violence  in  the  species.  Work  for  personal  gain  is  enslav- 
ing, for  identity  is  neutral,  for  the  human  community  is 
ennobling. 

If  we  don’t  know  what  else  to  do  we  may  start  a little 
friendly  store  that  brings  people  together  for  work  chores, 
charges  directly  for  overhead,  prices  less  than  the  super- 
market for  many  items,  and  wages  a venomous  campaign 
against  profit.  “Small  is  Beautiful”  hath  charms,  but 
small  collective  buying  power  means  high  wholesale 
prices,  small  salaries  eat  up  high  overhead  charges,  un- 
trained and  inept  labor  wastes  both  time  and  materials,  and 
high  turnover  in  membership  indicates  that  the  Briarpatch 
is  seen  by  many  as  a field  of  weeds.  A few  stores  will  be 
maintained,  draining  off  much  energy  from  idealists,  and 
the  model  will  have  small  or  no  effect  on  the  system. 

Two  fatal  flaws  of  socialism  never  seem  to  faze  its  follow- 
ers, but  these  should  be  enough  to  turn  Friends  who  dally 
with  this  system  back  to  the  Testimonies.  One  is  the  vio- 
lence inherent  in  its  institution,  the  other  is  the  fact  that 
a change  in  masters  brings  no  change  in  the  system.  The 
system  of  socialism  is  inherently  as  violent  as  capitalism, 
or  more  so.  A committee  of  the  few  usually  constitutes 
itself  the  central  authority  and  exercises  all  power  - 
economic,  political,  propaganda,  and  social  - in  the  name 
of  the  people.  “Power  corrupts”  is  as  true  for  us,  for  so- 
cialists, and  for  communists  as  it  was  for  Lord  Acton. 

The  mere  existence  of  bureaucracy  invites  coercion  and 
contempt;  and  withering  of  the  state  is  a utopian  social- 
ist dream. 

The  holders  of  property  are  not  pleased  to  be  dispossess- 
ed. So  socialists  (communists  call  themselves  “scientific 
socialists)  in  Cuba,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  shown 
us  how  to  take  property  by  force,  with  murder.  The  grad- 
ualists of  Britain,  Sweden  and  Kerala  haven’t  imposed 
much  change.  Friends  who  talk  socialism  have  two  paths 
to  advocate:  one  is  ineffectual;  the  other  involves  the 
killing  of  capitalists  — large-scale  revolution  and  murder. 

In  our  society,  and  in  most  others,  owners  call  the  tune. 
Where  hierarchies  exist  (in  socialism  and  in  capitalism 
alike)  small  groups  act  in  the  name  of  owners  to  impose 
on  others  hierarchy,  exploitation,  manipulation  and  vio- 
lence, usually  to  serve  their  own  greed  for  power  and 
money  (perqs  for  the  English.)  We  are  so  used  to  this 
tune  that  we  often  don’t  even  recognize  when  we  get  a 
chance  to  change  it,  or  how  we  should  operate  to  change 
it  in  case  we  get  the  chance.  Charity  doesn’t  change  it, 
but  rather  supports  it.  Free  speech  and  demonstrations 
don’t  change  it,  even  though  socialists  and  communists 
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are  afraid  of  them.  They  support  the  sophisticated  police 
states  of  the  Western  so-called  democracies. 

If  we  want  to  change  the  system  to  reflect  the  radical 
message  of  Friends’  Testimonies,  and  do  it  without  violence 
as  they  require  us  to  do,  we  will  have  to  operate  through 
ownership.  The  most  greedy  and  opportunistic  capital- 
ists among  us  recognize  the  system  of  private  property 
and  are  not  prepared  to  overthrow  it.  In  fact,  if  we  oper- 
ate with  a different  intent  (i.e.,  by  the  Testimonies)  and 
within  the  rules  of  that  system,  its  defenders  will  be 
forced  to  protect  us  and  include  us  in  all  of  the  para- 
phernalia we  now  label  “the  System”  and  see  as  the 
enemy.  We  can  set  up  and  operate  business  and  political 
and  social  and  living  situations  and  eventually  a system 
in  which  Friends  Testimonies  guide  us  instead  of  their 
opposites,  through  community  ownership. 

The  Friendly  path  offers  no  inconsistency  with  the 
critique  we  have  made  of  other  efforts  at  change.  Cap- 
italists are  always  willing  to  sell,  because  that  is  the  way 
they  make  money.  But  there  are  two  Achilles’  heels  in 
their  system:  riotous  living  and  death.  Friends  and 
friends  can  bleed  the  system  through  both  of  these  heels 
until  it  becomes  anemic  and  dies.  While  those  who  sell 
out  to  Friends  are  out  consuming  their  heads  off,  we 
buyers  will  work  industriously,  live  simply,  and  invest 
10%  of  our  incomes  in  the  death  of  privatism,  the  life  of 
community.  When  riotous  owners  near  individual  death 
(community,  in  contrast,  is  immortal),  we  can  whisper  in 
their  ears  and  some  of  them  will  yield  up  their  estates 
to  our  trust  for  a just  and  respectful  future.  Attrition 
will  move  the  change  as  fast  as  we  can  handle  it,  devising 
our  ways  to  live  the  Testimonies. 

When  we  establish  businesses  that  require  living  by 
Friends’  Testimonies  of  all  participants  (see  my  article 
in  the  Bulletin  for  December  1975,  p.  62)  we  will  find 
plenty  of  friendly  staffers  (an  article  of  faith).  When  we 
build  communities  that  require  our  devotion  and  respect, 
that  become  the  financial  repositories  of  surplus  and  se- 
curity, that  educate  us  to  the  meaning  of  living  in  the 
light  of  the  Testimonies,  we  will  be  ready  to  tame  the 
system.  In  fact,  as  we  grow,  that  Juggernaut  with  its 
coercion,  manipulation,  hierarchy,  violence,  and  war  will 
automatically  come  under  control.  We  need  not  sigh  at 
the  task  of  making  a beginning.  I am  already  aware  of 
organizations  devoted  exactly  to  this  task. 

Of  course  the  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  sadly  delude 
ourselves  if  we  expect  change  (including  change  in  our- 
selves) will  be  easy.  We  will  have  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  Testimonies  as  if  this  were  a Crusade.  The  task 
is  long-term;  education  is  no  flash  in  the  pan.  We  are  all 
acculturated  to  greed  and  self-advantage  by  parents,  sib- 
lings, schools,  competitive  games,  hero  myths,  success- 
stories  - everything  around  us  except  a far-away  and  long- 
ago  religion  and  occasional  slurps  of  mother’s  milk.  We 
will  catch  each  other  innumerable  times  in  error  if  we  have 
a penetrating  eye  and  discriminating  judgment. 

We  will  work  hard  for  a changed  inner  and  outer  world- 


Letter 

Dear  Bob, 

I’ve  been  concerned  ever  since  I wrote  you  the  last 
letter  (about  my  dissatisfaction  with  being  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends).  My  rational  mind  goes 
back  and  forth  weighing  the  positive  and  the  negative. 

Tonight  it  flashed  through  my  mind  why  I do  not 
feel  the  same  enthusiasm  I once  did.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Friends  are  no  longer  hopeful.  We  are  not  embod- 
iments of  that  great  and  necessary  optimism  we  apparent- 
ly were  when  we  first  appeared  on  earth. 

I go  to  Meeting  and  I hear  first  day  after  first  day 
about  all  the  evils  and  the  ills  in  the  world  and  how  we 
Friends  “aren’t  doing  enough”  and  we  “aren’t  worship- 
ping enough”  and  “we  don’t  listen  to  the  voice  with- 
in enough”  and  “We’re  sinful.”  (Yes,  sinful)  and  we’re 
responsible  for  our  mis-directed  children.”  And  I come 
out  from  meeting  feeling  — frequently  down.  Often  I 
come  out  feeling  helpless  against  the  onslaught  of  B-l 
Bombers,  racial  discrimination,  war  machines,  corrup- 
tion in  government,  corruption  in  ourselves,  etc.,  etc. 

Well,  I see  all  sorts  of  hope  around  - and  I’ve  written 
article  after  article  about  it  in  the  Bulletin  and  other 
places  - but  there  don’t  seem  to  be  many  of  the  same 
persuasion  among  Friends  - or  at  least  I haven’t  found 
them  and  they  haven’t  sought  me  out.  So  that’s  why  I’ve 
gone  to  Hassidism  and  Zen  and  the  psychology  of  hope. 
And  that’s  why  I don’t  feel  I fit  very  well  with  Friends 
any  more. 

Maybe  we  can  rekindle  the  hope  among  ourselves. 
Maybe  we  can  dance  with  the  joy  of  the  good  news- 
if  we  really  believe  it— for  it’s  there,  in  each  of  us— 
the  word,  the  truth,  the  joy.  Even  though  our  outward 
circumstances  seem  desperate,  often  are  desperate;  even 
out  of  that  desperate  situation  can  come  new  green,  fresh 
growth.  That’s  the  good  news  for  me.  Maybe  it  can  be 
that  for  more  of  us  and  then  we’ll  once  again  be  children 
of  the  light  and  friends  to  one  another. 

Gene  Hoffman 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


harder  than  we  ever  thought  of  working  in  the  competi- 
tive society  for  our  own  interest.  Friends  are  persuasive, 
the  Testimonies  are  challenging,  and  we  will  have  William 
James’  “Moral  Equivalent  of  War”  if  we  propose  to  live 
our  beliefs.  We  will  have  no  trouble  raising  the  money  we 
need  from  a guilty  and  affluent  society.  The  place  for 
each  of  us  to  begin  is  in  community,  where  we  will  find 
the  support  we  need  in  order  to  change  both  ourselves 
and  the  world. 

R.S. 
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Let  Us  Change  the  System 

The  capitalist  free  enterprise  system  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  general  welfare  is  best  served  when  each 
individual  (read:  corporation)  pursues  his  own  self- 
interest  and  seeks  to  maximize  profits  for  himself.  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  idea  seems  inconsistent  with  values 
cherished  by  Friends.  Leaving  that  issue  aside,  we  ask: 
how  does  the  system  work  in  practice?  What  are  the 
actual  results?  The  results  are  many:  ever  greater  pro- 
duction to  satisfy  consumer  “needs”  inspired  by  adver- 
tising, multinational  corporations,  the  military-industrial 
complex,  desecration  of  the  environment,  massive  ex- 
portation of  armaments.  These  results  strongly  suggest 
that  the  general  welfare  will  be  served,  in  fact,  only  if 
the  system  is  strictly  controlled  in  the  public  interest. 

I wish  to  focus,  however,  on  just  one  outcome  of  the 
system  - an  outcome  so  serious  that  it  demands  that 
the  system  be  changed.  Corporate  capitalism  results 
in  gross  human  inequality.  In  the  United  States,  the 
wealthiest  1%  of  the  population  own  75%  of  all  corpor- 
ate stock,  and  has  as  many  assets  as  the  poorest  50% 
of  all  families.  Indeed,  the  poorest  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, living  on  or  below  the  poverty  line,  receive  5%  of 
the  national  income  while  the  most  privileged  fifth  re- 
ceive 40%.  These  inequalities  are  unjust,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  note  that  most  of  the  “poor”  in  the  United  States 
are  better  off  than  the  vast  majority  of  people  living  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

How  does  the  system  work  in  Guatemala?  Here  6.7% 
of  the  people  own  80%  of  the  land,  while  Indians  and 
poor  Ladinos  in  the  Highlands  cannot  eke  out  even  a 
bare  existence  on  their  tiny  land  holdings.  As  a result, 
infant  mortality  is  high  and  malnutrition  is  rampart. 
These  land-hungry  highlanders  are  crowded  into  trucks 
(standing  room  only)  and  carted  to  the  huge  plantations 
on  the  South  Coast  where  they  earn  $1.25  per  day  har- 
vesting crops  for  export  to  the  United  States  - cotton, 
coffee,  cattle,  cane.  Some  contract  malaria;  others 
succumb  to  poisoning  from  insecticides. 

In  Guatemala,  then,  “change  the  system”  means 
primarily  land  reform  (see  Thomas  and  Marjorie  Mel- 
ville, Whose  Heaven,  Whose  Earth?).  Far  reaching 
land  reform  was  actually  carried  out  in  Guatemala  25 
years  ago,  without  a violent  revolution.  Unfortunately, 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  largest  single  landowner 
in  the  country,  was  affected  by  the  reform,  so  the  CIA 
armed  and  trained  an  invasionary  force  that  overthrew 
the  democratically  elected  government  and  reversed  the 
agrarian  reforms.  The  “system”  was  once  more  in 
place. 

Friends  concerned  for  justice  - for  the  welfare,  rights 
and  dignity  of  all  persons  - are  called  to  help  change  the 
system  in  which  such  unconscionable  inequalities  are 
embedded. 


What  about  the  perennial  proposition  that  the  way  to 
a better  world  is  through  spiritual  change  in  individuals, 
who  will  in  turn  improve  society?  I remember  posing 
this  issue  to  E.  Raymond  Wilson  many  years  ago  on  a 
train  ride  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.C.  His 
response,  as  best  I can  recall,  was:  you  can’t  wait  to  con- 
vert people  to  take  an  overall  moral  stance;  rather  you 
have  to  convince  a few  to  take  leadership  in  fighting  for 
a specific  change  in  the  system,  while  at  the  same  time 
educating  the  majority  to  accept  it.  I grant  that  selfish, 
dishonest  individuals  can  corrupt  the  best  of  systems;  we 
need  honest  implementators.  But  the  proposal  that  we 
put  our  efforts  into  moral  uplift  rather  than  struggle  to 
change  unjust,  stultifying  social  arrangements,  I find 
totally  unconvincing.  Will  justice  and  equality  come 
from  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  large  landholder?  Do 
we  address  the  moral  sensibilities  of  CIA  operatives  and 
executives  of  the  United  Fruit  Company?  Well,  perhaps 
that  too,  since  they  are  fellow  human  beings.  But  first, 
let  us  declare  that  their  privileges  are  not  legitimate.  Let 
us  imagine  a social  order  where  satisfaction  of  human 
needs  takes  priority  over  profits,  and  let  us  seek  to  create 
that  system. 

What  a drawback  that  public  schooling  is  part  of  the 
system,  not  caring  enough  or  daring  enough  to  expose 
the  gap  between  democratic  ideals  and  social  realities. 
Perhaps  corporate  capitalism,  with  its  resultant  inequali- 
ties and  entrenched  privileges,  is  the  best  that  we  can  do. 
But  surely  an  educated  person  should  be  equipped  to 
question  whether  that  is  true.  I trust  that  Friends 
schools  do  better  at  this  point  than  public  ones. 

Is  it  outrageous  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  “that  of 
God  in  every  person”  implies  a social  system  in  which 
every  person  has  equal  power  and  opportunity  to  rea- 
lize his  potentialities? 

Tom  Hunt 
Guatemala  Worship  Group 


Conference  of  Friends  in  the  Americas 

If  you  have  forgotten,  or  are  wavering  in  your  decision, 
you  may  still  wish  to  consider  this  first  major  internation- 
al meeting  of  Quakers  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  10 
years,  to  be  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  June  25-July  1, 1977. 
The  five  speakers  for  five  nights  are  Landrum  Bolling, 
president  of  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  Jack  Willcuts,  pas- 
tor of  Reedwood  Friends  Church  in  Portland,  Louise 
Wilson,  Quaker  educator,  Dwight  Wilson,  associate  secre- 
tary of  Friends  General  Conference,  and  Douglas  Steere, 
professor  emeritus  of  Haverford  College.  You  may  write 
for  information  and  registration  forms  to  the  Conference 
at  229  College  Avenue,  Richmond,  IN  47374. 
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THE  SYSTEM 


“The  appropriate  metaphor  is  glaciation.” 

(R.  Schutz  invitation) 

Each  human  individual  struggles,  consciously  or  not, 
for  a personal  point  of  view  that  will  validate  his/her 
living  experiences.  Very  few  of  us,  artists  and  saints 
mostly,  create  new  ways  of  perceiving.  Instead  we  absorb 
what  is  culturally  mandated  — and  unquestioned  assump- 
tions are  unnoticed.  Like  the  air  we  breathe,  they  are 
given,  the  real.  This  intertwined  network  of  unexamined 
assumptions  forms  the  backbone  and  living  marrow  of  a 
culture. 

Even  relatively  small  and  homogeneous  cultures  have 
many  areas  in  which  different  ways  of  perceiving  jostle 
each  other.  The  butcher,  the  jockey,  the  adolescent 
girl,  experience  a horse  differently.  So  every  individual 
struggles  with  the  problem  of  adopting  a personal  point 
of  view  that  will  allow  accommodation  to  the  experience 
his/her  living  offers. 

We  are  most  comfortable  when  we  share  living  with 
those  whose  points  of  view  are  most  coterminous  with 
our  own;  we  are  apt  to  feel  deeply  uneasy  when  we 
associate  with  those  who  seem  to  reject  what  for  us  are 
the  most  deeply  hallowed  assumptions.  Many  of  us  ease 
this  discomfort  by  murmuring  inside  (and  often  we  articu- 
late it!);  “Wait wait.  They  will  grow  into  our  point  of 

view  as  wisdom  accumulates  inside  them  too.”  This  is  an 
infuriating  attitude  for  those  who  are  judged,  but  it  pro- 
vides comfort  and  security  to  those  who  hold  it. 

Attitudes,  however,  should  be  objectively  useful  too. 
Patronization  is  not  serviceable  between  those  who  differ. 
It  does  not  encourage  mutual  accommodation  and  growth. 
The  Hindu  tradition  has  a better  idea  than  conflict.  Hence 
it  has  a word,  syadvada.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  provide 
subjective  and  objective  help  in  living  with  differences. 
Roughly  translated,  it  means  “maybe  so.”  I perceive 
according  to  my  assumptions  and  experiences;  you  per- 
ceive and  respond  according  to  yours;  each  of  us  is  en- 
folded in  our  own  experiences  and  each  is  equally  right 
and  equally  wrong.  The  wise  person  expands  by  incor- 
poration, not  exclusion. 

These  are  the  general  thoughts  that  move  through  me 
as  I contemplate  “the  system.”  For  me,  the  appropriate 
metaphor  is  not  glaciation.  For  all  of  nature,  including 
the  farthest  projections  of  human  understanding,  is  a 
part  of  “the  system.”  Glaciers,  too,  are  a part.  A very 
small  part  indeed.  And  the  metaphor  we  use  to  describe 
something  is  consequential,  setting  our  perception  and 
thus  our  possible  response.  It  was  S.I.  Hayakawa,  I be- 
lieve, who  first  pried  into  my  consciousness  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  we  are  to  struggle  with  a tryant,  we 
must  first  struggle  with  the  language  he  uses  to  define  our 


human  predicament.  Yes,  I say. 

So  “the  system”  is  merely  a word;  well,  two.  It  is  a 
way  of  referring  to  (and  thanks,  Webster  — a very  useful 
system)  a “ . . . regularly  interacting  or  interdepen- 
dent group  of  items  forming  a unified  whole.”  Without 
systems  there  would  be  no  life.  Without  systems  there 
would  be  no  consciousness  of  life. 

Usually,  however,  the  term  carries  with  it  a derogatory 
attitude-a  notion  that  ossification,  a nonhuman,  bureau- 
cratic glacier  of  custom  has  frozen  all  possibility  of  unique 
perception  and  action.  Hence  the  term,  The  System,  is 
usually  used  in  a most  defamatory  way. 

I would  say  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  attitude  and  not 
in  the  network  so  condemned.  Human  freedom  is  most 
limited  by  ossified  attitudes,  by  assumptions  that  we  do 
not  even  notice  that  we  make. 

I taught  in  a big  city  high  school  for  twenty  years  and  all 
those  years  I struggled  to  continue  to  understand  how  the 
system  worked.  For  it  was  living  organism  too.  Without  it, 
there  could  and  would  have  been  no  school  system.  As 
fast  as  I understood,  I cooperated  as  speedily  and  effi- 
ciently as  I could.  Indeed,  I did  not  waste  my  time  wonder- 
ing whether  a particular  form  was  really  required,  whether 
it  really  needed  to  be  given  in  triplicate.  Instead,  I assumed 
that  others,  equally  as  intelligent  and  concerned  with  learn- 
ing and  living  as  I,  were  doing  their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  I found  this  a very  useful  attitude-to  me  and  to 
others. 

However,  when  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  some  part  of 
the  system  was  oppressive  to  human  living  and  growth, 

I scrutinized  the  situation,  looking  at  it  from  every  angle 
that  I could  imagine,  asking  questions,  trying  to  see  what 
points  of  view  I might  be  overlooking  since  I felt  so  cer- 
tain some  aspect  of  procedure  was  oppressive.  If  and  when 
I could  make  no  other  judgement,  I went  to  those  invol- 
ved to  present  and  discuss  my  judgment.  Since  I had  a re- 
putation for  cooperation,  I was  listened  to.  I can  not  say 
I was  always  successful  in  getting  modification;  how 
could  I always  be  right?  But  I can  say  that  I found  human 
beings  talking  to  me.  And  I found  that  they  were  as  anxious 
as  I to  know  consequences  and  to  make  adjustments. 

I believe  we  have  lost  the  battle  once  we  define  “The 
System.”  The  war  against  everything  that  oppresses  the 
human  spirit  is  lost  if  we  have  ossified  our  judgment. 

For  set  attitudes  dictate  possibilities  for  action.  We  are 
cast  into  an  antagonist's  stance.  I prefer  to  try  to  remem- 
ber the  words  that  circle  around  the  center  of  T.S.  Eliot's 
“Four  Quartets.”  They  are  easy  to  remember  and  they 
are,  for  me,  a prayer  and  a goad:  “Quick,  now;  here, 
now,  always.  Ridiculous,  the  waste;  sad  time,  stretching 
before  and  after.” 

These  words  mean  this  to  me:  I hope  to  be  quick,  not 
dead.  Do  consult  Webster  on  this  marvelous  word.  I hope 
to  be  fully  alive,  perceiving  as  freshly  and  as  deeply  as  I 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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(continued  from  page  103) 

am  able,  moment  by  moment,  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
spond with  everything  that  is  in  me,  open  and  available 
in  a spontaneous  way.  Now  is  repeated  twice;  like  the 
tick  of  a second  hand,  the  now  is  always  now. 

I believe  that  psychological  and  emotional  matter  is  as 
subject  to  mutation  as  physical  matter.  I believe  a mira- 
cle is  always  possible,  and  the  miracle  may  be  a changed 
point  of  view  that  allows  a change  in  action.  This  miracle 
includes  me  as  well  as  all  that  I face.  However  certain  I 
am  that  I am  right,  I know  I may  be  mistaken.  This  is 
a part  of  what  I think  practicing  the  presence  of  God  may 
be.  God’s  dimension  is  beyond  us  all,  individually  and 
collectively;  yet  it  enfolds  us  all.  However  rigid  our  hu- 
man ways  of  perceiving,  judging,  and  acting  may  become, 
there  is  always  a possibility  for  continuing  revelation.  A- 
live  and  responsive,  we  participate  in  all  the  dimensions 
of  all  systems  that  encircle  us.  All  is  flux;  nothing  is 
frozen. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 
University  Meeting 


Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Annual  Memorial 
Weekend  Retreat  at  Camp  Tahquiz  Meadows  near  Idyll- 
wild  May  28  - 30.  Meals  and  cabins  provided.  Theme  for 
weekend:  The  Spiritual  Basis  for  Social  Action.  Program 
for  all  ages.  Fees  $21  per  person  except  $5  for  children 
under  5 years.  $70  maximum  per  family.  Scholarships 
available.  Clerks  of  Meetings  will  have  application  forms 
giving  details  or  contact  Barbara  Brady,  3736  Alzada  Rd., 
Altadena  (798-0257);  or  Beatrice  Miller,  833  North 
Waterloo,  LA  90026  (413-3786). 

Beatrice  Miller 
for  the  Quarterly  Retreats  Committee 

What  Can  I Do  to  Help 
Change  the  System? 

1.  I sold  all  our  stocks  and  bonds  since  I feel  that  the 
“proxy  system”  is  based  on  greed  in  its  most  prim- 
itive form.  The  individual  shareholder  does  not  have 
any  influence  that  counts. 

2.  I installed  solar  space  and  water  heating  and  have  be- 
come much  more  conservation  minded  as  a result  of 
seeing  what  power  the  sun  has  and  have  learned  how 
to  live  with  a lower  temperature  setting  on  the  ther- 
mostat. 

3.  I ride  my  bike  daily  since  I know  it  will  take  physi- 
cally strong  people,  to  be  an  attractive  example  to 
those  who  might  want  to  change,  but  feel  the  effort 
is  too  great. 

4.  I belong  to  a Creative  Living  Center  where  I can 
help  mentally  troubled  people  by  listening  to  their 
problems. 


5.  I write  my  elective  officials  and  inquire  of  them 
what  they  are  doing  for  peace. 

6.  I watch  the  police  force  to  see  if  justice  is  being 
fairly  administered. 

7.  I have  faith  in  myself. 

Wesley  Beans 
Marin  Meeting 


THE  BENEFICENT  SYSTEM 

The  System  as  I see  it  is  still  built  on  the  old  idea  that 
the  fittest  survives -a  game  played  by  both  rich  and  poor 
(to  the  extent  of  their  ability.)  The  goal  is  more  and  more 
things. 

Creation  itself  was  made  on  the  basis  of  just  the  oppo- 
site, giving,  whether  of  things  or  of  sharing  of  oneself  in 
deep  relationships.  I truly  believe  that  in  time  (not  mine 
I’m  sure)  this  kind  of  system  will  prevail;  because  good 
will  was  built  into  the  universe  and  will  eventually  win  out. 

Meanwhile,  each  of  us,  in  so  far  as  we  can  catch  a glimpse 
of  that  kind  of  system,  will  do  his  bit  to  change  the  direc- 
tion, to  help  more  and  more  people  come  to  know  that  the 
only  goal  that  brings  deep  and  abiding  joy  is  one  that  in- 
volves helping  one’s  fellow  man. 

By  helping  one’s  fellow  man  I do  not  mean  just  to  see 
that  each  has  the  same  number  of  dollars  to  spend;  but 
that  each  has  an  equal  chance  to  make  the  decision  to 
strive  to  reach  the  highest  potential  for  which  he  was 
created  — to  live  according  to  the  laws  built  into  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  System  has  put  such  an  emphasis  on  each  person 
fulfilling  himself  that  it  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  family.  If  either  one  of  two  people  feel 
the  other  is  thwarting  his  chance  to  fulfill  himself,  he  is 
willing  to  drop  the  relationship  rather  than  bring  about 
a depth  of  personal  development  by  continuing  to  work 
on  the  relationship.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple refuse  even  to  commit  themselves  to  such  a relation- 
ship, preferring  to  feel  free  to  drop  it  at  any  time  it  be- 
comes uncomfortable. 

Yet  commitment  is  basic  to  bringing  about  a system 
based  on  good  will  and  sharing,  of  time,  talent  and  ma- 
terial needs.  For  without  commitment  few  would  under- 
go the  hurts,  the  frustrations,  the  disappointments  invol- 
ved. Through  meditation  and  deep  searching  within  we 
have  to  learn  really  to  believe  in  a universe  created  by  a 
Being  of  good  will.  We  need  to  keep  ourselves  constantly 
learning  and  growing  so  we  can  let  others  see  what  it 
means  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  giving  and  sharing, 
of  life  as  God  meant  us  to  have  it. 

Florence  Beans 
Marin  Meeting 
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All  Life  Is  Dialogue 

Analysis  means  the  dissecting  of  objects,  en- 
vironments and  events.  Events  are  the  isolated 
fragments  of  life  as  it  passes  through  the  mo- 
mentary experience  we  call  past,  present  and 
future.  Time  tends  to  separate  all  experience 
into  handy  packages  that  can  distort  the  overall 
truth  of  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Life  is  best 
realized  as  continuous  dialogue. 

(J.E.  Morby  Romanticism,  Realism,  Evolution ) 


I am  using  the  word  dialogue  to  suggest  an  intimate 
sharing  of  ideas.  I am  thinking  of  a conversation  be- 
tween friends.  I am  also  thinking  of  the  visual  dialogue 
between  the  artist,  his  canvas  and  the  viewer.  I have 
listened  to  musical  dialogue  between  jazz  musicians  as 
they  improvise  with  a musical  structure.  I know  the  in- 
timate dialogue  of  touch  between  lovers. 

The  most  recent  class  discussions  on  Darwin  and  scien- 
tific analysis  have  influenced  me  to  try  analysis  as  a tool 
for  rebuilding,  rather  than  dissecting,  that  perspective  of 
life  which  is  whole.  I feel  that  life  is  best  lived  when  it 
is  less  fragmented.  In  an  ethical  sense  double  standards 
also  suggest  a fragmented  lifestyle. 

Youth  may  be  likened  to  the  beginner  learning  to  drive 
a car.  Each  and  every  step  is  analysed  and  studied. 
Adolescence  is  practicing  these  steps  until  they  become 
automatic.  Maturity  is  living  life  collectively,  like  a 
stream  of  cars  speeding  down  the  freeway  and  sharing 
the  high  speed  dialogue  of  give  and  take  in  the  totality 
of  traffic. 

I feel  that  life  is  best  lived  on  the  level  of  wholeness. 

I think  that  individualism  and  objectivity  are  impossible. 
Any  attempt  to  be  objective  and  to  isolate  oneself  is  un- 
real and  distorted.  It  is  like  holding  your  breath  to  stop 
breathing.  We  fracture  life  into  parcels  of  unrelated 
events,  but  we  know  that  everything  is  related.  We  for- 
get just  how  important  and  dependent  each  part  is.  The 
truth  is  that  all  events  are  related  in  a kind  of  dialogue 
which  is  really  the  nature  of  existence. 

There  may  be  necessary  steps  of  analysis  from  baby  to 
adult,  but  the  mature  member  of  our  species  must  sense 
his  wholeness  with  the  all  of  life.  This  requires  a sharing 
attitude  that  we  could  analyse  and  still  not  understand. 

Many  times  I have  followed  the  path  of  analytical 
dissection  with  the  hope  of  better  understanding  a larger 
concept.  I have  become  a specialist  in  teaching  wood 
carving  this  way.  The  danger  is  that  I cannot  always  put 
the  pieces  back  together  and  sometimes  miss  the  main 
point,  which  is  art. 

It  does  not  matter  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  visual, 
verbal  or  auditory  experience.  It  starts  and  ends  as  hu- 
man dialogue.  Being  human  I can  only  speak  with  other 


humans.  A man  beating  on  a drum,  blowing  air  through 
a horn  or  plucking  a guitar  string,  produces  a sound.  The 
idea  starts  with  human  experience  and  ends  with  human 
experience.  We  can  trace  the  process  like  this.  First  you 
blow  air  through  a horn.  This  creates  vibrations  which 
become  sense  data,  some  of  which  are  picked  up  by  the 
same  person  blowing  the  horn.  These  vibrations  create 
meaningful  sounds  only  on  the  ear  drums.  The  selec- 
tivity and  musical  manifestations  of  these  sounds  are 
organized  and  a collective  structure  is  created.  Possibly 
this  musical  structure  is  written  down  or  performed  with 
other  musicians.  Maybe  even  a whole  style  of  music  is 
created  over  a period  of  time.  There  will  be  improvisa- 
tion during  a musical  dialogue  and  the  original  music 
goes  through  a sharing  and  changing  transition.  This 
analysis  helps  explain  the  process,  but  it  still  does  not 
explain  music  and  how  it  changes  people’s  lives.  It  does 
not  explain  the  many  moods  of  human  emotion  and 
their  ramifications,  such  as  dancing,  falling  in  love,  re- 
production and  economics;  the  rise  and  fall  of  a cul- 
ture, and  the  history  of  man’s  search  for  God;  what 
could  have  been,  but  did  not  happen. 

The  difficult  thing  to  grasp  is  the  interdependence  of 
all  things.  We  humans  can  only  experience  life  within 
our  own  nervous  system.  The  color  of  a sunset  is  with- 
in us.  The  sound  of  a bird  is  within  us.  The  shape  of  a 
tree  is  experienced  within  us.  These  qualities  do  not 
exist  anywhere  outside  of  the  human  nervous  system. 

We  are  in  dialogue  with  life.  This  realization  takes  man 
out  of  the  center  and  shows  a wholeness  of  existence. 
Under  certain  conditions  we  do  experience  what  we  can- 
not explain.  Among  good  friends  there  is  even  dialogue 
in  the  silence. 

John  Moyer 
Hayward  Area  Meeting 

News  of  the  Meetings 

Births 

To  Pat  and  David  Dubendorf,  a daughter,  Amy 
Elizabeth,  February  15.  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Weddings 

Palo  Alto  Meeting:  Jamie  Newton  and  Laurie 
Sherman  were  married  March  19.  They  will  now 
adopt  the  hyphenated  name  Newton-Shane. 

San  Francisco  Meeting:  Ruth  Flower  and  Thomas 
Elorne  are  to  be  married  April  23. 

Deaths 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting:  Mary  Stickney,  who  died 
February  28,  was  memorialized  at  Lake  Forest , 
Illinois  on  April  2. 

Polly  Myer,  aged  83,  died  on  March  3. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting:  Elsie  Kennedy,  March  15. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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BUILDING  A CARING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


Basically,  the  community  school  concept  is  bringing 
people  together  in  mutually  beneficial  ways.  It  is  in- 
creasing the  connections  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween individuals  and  agencies.  Its  broad  goals  are  those 
of  community  education:  self-development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  general  community  improvement  - utilizing 
local  resources  and  promoting  life-long  education  for  all 
ages.  Its  underlying  belief  is  that  each  human  being  can 
learn  and  grow  from  where  she/he  is.  Community  school 
is  committed  to  the  philosophy  that  the  end  of  all  edu- 
cation is  cooperation- that  human  beings  do  not  live  or 
learn  best  in  isolation  from  one  another,  and  that  we 
need  to  learn  how  to  live  together. 


(Meeting  News  continued  from  page  105) 

Several  meetings  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  are  celebrat- 
ing meeting-house  anniversaries  this  year.  Santa  Monica 
combined  a celebration  of  a 15th  anniversary  with  a fare- 
well for  long-time  member  Ian  Thiermann,  who  is  mov- 
ing to  Ben  Lomond.  Honolulu  Meeting  has  had  its  20th 
anniversary  recently,  and  Palo  Alto  Meeting’s  house 
reached  its  25th  in  April  of  this  year. 

Mendocino  Worship  Group  met  with  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting  on  March  20. 

A regional  meeting  for  San  Jose,  Palo  Alto,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Monterey  meetings  was  well  attended. 


POLLY  ROYCE  MYER 

Polly  Royce  Myer  died  peacefully  in  her  sleep 
on  Thursday,  March  3,  in  her  apartment  at  Valle 
Verde.  Born  June  3,  1894,  she  spent  much  of  her 
life  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  met  John 
Donald  Myer  when  she  was  15.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1918,  and  Don  died 
in  1946.  In  1953  Polly  was  persuaded  to  join  her 
daughter  Prudence.  They  lived  together  in  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  and  in  New  Orleans,  before  coming 
to  Santa  Barbara  in  1966. 

Mother  and  daughter  had  joined  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  New  Orleans,  and  both  be- 
came members  of  Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting. 
Polly’s  wisdom  and  loving,  quiet  help  to  troubled 
Friends  will  long  be  remembered  and  deeply 
missed. 

Polly  Myer  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Prudence  and  Joan,  both  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Paul  B.  Johnson,  Clerk 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


How  do  we  go  about  building  a sense  of  community 
in  a public  school,  or  anywhere?  How  do  we  stimulate 
people  to  care  about  others -indeed,  to  learn  how  to  be 
considerate  of  themselves?  “Mind  that  which  is  pure  in 
one  another  which  joins  you  together,  for  nothing  will 
join  or  make  fit  but  what  is  pure,  nor  unite  nor  build 
but  what  is  pure."  (George  Fox,  1652.)  When  we  an- 
swer that  of  God  in  each  person,  we  reach  out  to  each 
person’s  deepest  motivation  for  living  - the  inclination 
toward  unity,  toward  belonging,  toward  functioning 
with. 

As  educators  we  can  enable  people  of  all  ages  to  ac- 
quire the  skills  and  knowledge  and  nurtured  spirit  need- 
ed for  life.  When  we  offer  facilities,  activities,  ideas  or 
other  “programs”  of  service,  we  must  take  care  to  relate 
not  only  to  the  physical  needs  of  each  but  from  Spirit 
to  Spirit.  There  is  that  of  God  in  every  person,  and  it 
can  be  reached.  And,  it  wants  the  best  for  the  whole  of 
the  society  as  well  as  for  the  self. 

In  our  neighborhood,  as  in  any  other,  there  is  a wealth 
of  untapped  and  undeveloped  human  and  material  re- 
sources. How  to  put  people  and  their  needs  together 
with  resources,  using  a public  school  setting,  is  what 
community  school  is  all  about. 

Some  of  the  most  typical  needs  expressed  in  our  school 
are  for  child  care,  interpersonal  communications  train- 
ing, recreation,  social  events,  adult  classes,  health  educa- 
tion. As  we  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  individuals  they 
often,  in  turn,  share  skills  they  have  with  others.  Our 
school  that  used  to  be  only  for  children,  first  through 
sixth  grade -now  is  a neighborhood  center,  with  a full 
range  of  educational,  recreational  and  community  organ- 
ization activities.  Some  parents  who  have  their  children 
in  our  cooperative  pre-school  volunteer  to  teach  adult 
art  classes.  Parents  and  teachers  meet  together  on  com- 
mittees to  write  school  philosophy  and  devise  new  report- 
ing methods.  One  parent  who  has  participated  in  our 
parent  effectiveness  classes,  family  folk-dancing  class,  and 
a variety  of  other  involvements  organized  and  staffs  a re- 
cycling depot  at  our  school  for  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  an  enormous  teaching  resource  in  parents  and 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  Through  the  community 
school  we  can  form  an  effective  bridge  for  the  two  worlds 
of  home  and  school  for  the  child.  Parents  come  into  the 
school  as  volunteers,  and  see  what  the  programs  are. 

They  have  a chance  to  ask  questions,  to  discuss  methods, 
and  this  can  lead  to  the  development  of  mutual  goal- 
setting by  parents  and  teachers  for  the  best  learn- 
ing for  the  child.  Not  only  do  the  child’s  home-learn- 
ing and  school-learning  aspects  of  his/her  life  become  in- 
tegrated - the  community  is  the  total  learning  environ- 
ment of  the  child,  and  we  do  what  we  can  to  take  child- 
ren out  into  the  community  and  use  it  as  a classroom, 

(Continued  next  page) 
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(continued  from  page  93) 

We  introduce  new  consumer  goods  and  justify  them  on 
grounds  of  human  need.  We  see  death  on  the  screen, 
and  convince  ourselves  that  we  have  acquaintance  with 
death. 

Substitutions  such  as  these  are,  in  my  experience,  more 
awesome  and  potentially  destructive  than  the  more 
straightforward  tendencies  to  suppress  and  to  deny.  In 
the  University  setting,  we  have  substituted  “freedom  of 
information”  guidelines  for  responsible  sharing;  “right 
to  privacy”  limitations  for  personal  discretion;  “affir- 
mative action”  procedures  for  simple  fairness;  “finan- 
cial aid”  standards  for  equity;  and  powerless  committee 
structures  for  real  participation.  Persons  whom  I see 
every  day  seem  to  be  defined  by  these  substitutions,  at 
enormous  expense  to  their  individuality  and  real  social 
worth.  Without  our  robe  of  regulations,  we  would  be, 
as  the  Emperor,  exposed,  embarrassed,  and  quite  cold. 

While  we  have  no  real  choice  but  to  work  within  the 
situation  we  have  created,  we  do  have  the  choice  of  how 
we  will  live  within  that  situation.  Our  daily  choices 
must  be  consciously  based  upon  notions  of  nurture  and 
respect,  rather  than  suppression  and  domination.  Simi- 
larly, we  must  acknowledge  and  address  directly  the  na- 
tural systems  that  formerly  we  denied.  Likewise,  we 
must  eschew  any  construct  that  abandons  our  real  nature 
in  favor  of  a caricature.  But  much  more  important:  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  see  the  face  of  God,  wherein 
originates  even  our  capacity  to  choose. 

I have  experienced,  in  my  own  mid-life,  only  an  occa- 
sional and  clouded  glimpse  of  my  natural  relationship 
with  God.  One  such  glimpse  occurred  in  a recent  dream. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

and  bring  more  community  people  into  the  school. 

For  example,  we  had  two  parent  volunteers  as  math 
aides  working  with  a small  group  of  about  five  or  six 
kids,  who  were  deficient  in  math  skills.  These  parents 
got  the  idea  to  take  these  children  on  a trip  to  a local 
coop,  the  Grower’s  Market,  to  get  practical  experience 
in  counting,  weighing,  and  measuring.  Did  I think  it  was 
possible?  Not  only  possible,  but  arranged,  with  our 
principal  releasing  a staff  member  to  go  along.  There 
is  another  way  in  which  community  school  stimulates 
people  in  a neighborhood  to  interact,  to  care:  by  initiat- 
ing an  Advisory  Council  through  which  they  can  organize 
to  identify  school  and  neighborhood  needs  and  work  to- 
gether on  their  solutions.  Our  Council,  for  example, 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  a community  garden.  It  is 
about  to  start  its  fourth  season,  organized  by  community 
and  staff  together,  on  our  school  grounds. 

How  do  we  unite?  By  starting  where  we  are,  from  our 
own  needs  and  desires;  seeking  out  others  in  the  groups 
where  we  are,  and  identifying  common  goals.  I love  the 
pulsating  throb  of  us. 

Ellen  Hubbe 
Eugene  Meeting 


I found  myself  submerged  within  a large  pool,  beneath  a 
broad  and  gentle  waterfall.  The  water  was  still,  clear, 
and  temperate,  entirely  pleasant  and  possessing  an  eter- 
nal and  incorruptible  quality.  I recognized  in  myself  no 
necessity  to  breathe,  and  I felt  safe  amongst  the  company 
of  total  strangers. 

The  main  character  in  my  dream  was  a small  being,  re- 
sembling a schmoo,  whose  main  body  was  composed  of 
a set  of  generous  pockets  containing  what  appeared  to 
be  soft-shell  crabs.  As  I approached,  it  took  a fresh  and 
obviously  edible  crab  from  one  of  its  pockets,  and,  with 
a smile,  handed  it  to  me.  No  charge;  no  obligation.  All 
it  sought  from  me  was  a gesture  of  recognition  and,  per- 
haps, gratitude. 

My  dream,  cleverly  enough,  made  itself  evident  to  me 
the  night  before  one  of  my  life’s  more  significant  chal- 
lenges. In  the  face  of  the  formal  challenge,  I discovered 
a fundamental  security;  I was  fully  aware,  free  of  judg- 
mental thoughts,  without  a wish  to  change  anything  “for 
the  better.”  I knew  something  about  what  Ellie  Foster 
meant  when  she  once  said  that  she  longed  to  be  at  a point 
where  she  could  do  no  harm.  I also  knew,  more  deeply, 
what  I have  often  expressed  glibly  and  superficially, 
namely  that  the  only  way  to  beat  the  system  is  to  act 
as  though  it  doesn’t  exist.  The  reality  of  our  nature  and 
of  our  connection  to  God  is  at  hand,  if  only  we  would 
notice  it.  When  we  do,  all  the  artificial  systems  are  in- 
stantaneously rendered  ineffectual  and  irrelevant.  We  no 
longer  have  a need  for  them.  We  are  naked  and  secure. 

I perceive  in  the  changing  consciousness  of  my  friends 
and  associates  a general  abandonment  of  the  suppressions, 
denials,  and  substitutions  of  the  past.  They  seem  pre- 
pared to  engage  anew,  at  a small  scale,  and  their  approach 
is  respectful,  direct,  and  honest.  Should  these  character- 
istics take  hold,  as  seeds  in  fertile  soil,  the  institutions 
that  depend  upon  earlier  practices  will  surely  fall  away. 

Therein  lies  our  hope.  It  is  the  hope  that,  rather  than 
seek  out  heroes  or  structural  transformations,  each  of 
us  will  begin  where  we  are,  in  the  company  of  other 
seekers.  As  a friend  of  mine  put  it  recently,  quoting  from 
from  Peter  Seeger,  “ ...  it  will  be  because  our  hopes 
spread  like  grass  reaching  for  the  sun  . . . The  under- 
ground connections  in  the  grass  are  fabulous.  One  blade 
can  spread  a hundred  new  shoots  within  a short  season.” 

Paul  Niebanck 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

NPYM  will  be  held  July  21  through  24, 1977,  at  Camp 
Adams,  a beautiful  setting  with  trees  and  running  stream, 
located  near  Mollala,  Oregon.  Registration  forms  should 
be  obtained  from  Lucille  Byerly,  441 1 River  Road,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon  97404,  prior  to  June  20, 1977.  All  friends 
are  welcome. 
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EXPERIMENTALLY 

The  sun  was  shining  as  we  boarded  the  plane,  but  the 
pilot,  on  takeoff,  told  us  the  city  we  were  headed  for 
was  under  a heavy  cloud  cover.  Soon,  indeed,  a cloud 
mass  began  forming  below  us,  a cream-cheese  surface 
that  blotted  out  even  the  mountains,  and  a few  minutes 
before  our  landing  time,  we  slid  down  into  it.  At  first, 
wisps  of  cloud  whipped  by,  then  the  air  grew  darker  and 
darker  as  we  dropped  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  mas- 
sive fog.  One  could  not  help  feeling  tense  as  the  minutes 
dragged  on,  with  nothing  in  view  but  the  dark-gray  cloud 
bank.  My  attention  began  to  focus  on  how  the  plane  was 
gently  veering  to  left  and  right,  and  I sensed  it  must  be 
intercepting  a steady  beam  of  radio  waves  that  came  up 
from  the  airport  (I  could  imagine  I saw  these  invisible 
waves  as  a golden  thread  stretched  betweeen  us  and  the 
ground),  guiding  us  in.  I remembered  having  heard  such 
a radio  beam  once  when,  in  a small  plane,  I had  been 
seated  a few  moments  in  the  co-pilots  place,  had  listen- 
ed to  the  signal  when  we  passed  a check-point,  and  had 
heard  the  variation  in  pitch  as  we  moved  in  and  out  of 
the  path.  Here  I was  experiencing  this  again,  as  the  jet 
plane’s  pilot  kept  his  big  craft  on  target  by  the  maneuver 
of  continually  testing  the  signal. 

Then  came  the  insight:  that  the  guidance  of  the  radio 
beam  might  parallel  for  us  the  guidance  of  the  human 
spirit.  Pondering  this,  I forgot  to  be  afraid  and  thought 
instead  both  of  the  words  of  George  Fox,  so  often  quo- 
ted. . .“and  this  I knew  experimentally.  . .’’and  also 
of  a commentary  on  them  that  I had  read:  “For  most  of 
us  it  can  be  no  more  than  a step  by  step  affair,  into  a 
darkness  that  becomes  less  dark  if  our  steps  are  in  the 
right  direction.  Even  wrong  action  — that  is,  action  that 
results  from  a wrong  assumption  — is  better  than  no  ac- 
tion at  all;  for  knowing  where  we  go  wrong  is  often  as 
important  as  knowing  where  we  are  right.  A step  in  the 
wrong  direction  helps  us  negatively;  a step  on  the  right 
way  assists  us  positively.  For  practice  in  learning  to  be- 
lieve is  the  way  of  experiment.  In  the  end,  faith  is  an  act 
acted  thing.’,’  (E.B.  Castle,  “Approach  to  Quakerism,” 
page  50.) 

Within  moments,  we  broke  through  the  lower  level 
of  the  cloud  bank.  Below  us,  and  straight  ahead,  was 
the  runway  of  the  airport.  The  pilot  had  interpreted 
his  signals  aright.  As  I walked  off  the  plane,  I thought, 
“Bless  George  Fox!  Never  again  will  I let  myself  think 
condescendingly  that  after  all,  as  he  was  not  a man  of 
great  learning,  he  might  well  have  been  confused  in  his 
choice  of  words,  that  what  he  meant  to  say  might  have 
been  ‘experientially.’  ” No!  I knew  now,  by  my  own 
experience,  that  he  really  meant  just  what  he  said,  . . . 
“My  heart  did  leap  for  joy  . . . And  this  I knew 
experimentally.” 
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Letter 


Drivel 


Dear  Bob:  Recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  have  been  solid 
full  of  unmitigated  drivel.  The  human  being  is  a social 
animal,  his  personality  is  a distillate  of  his  relationship 
to  his  kind.  But  I fear  that  to  your  distracted  authors 
the  human  is  an  ambulatory  fiction,  a walking  zombie. 
Yet  these  instructions  on  making  your  way  through  an 
uncertain  world  are  written  for  highly  literate,  highly 
educated  and  even  affluent  Quakers.  What  gives?  Who 
are  they  fooling?  You?  . . . of  all  people  . . . 


David  Allen  Munro 
Orange  County  Meeting 


Friend 

Dealing  in  Urban  and  Rural  Properties 
Experienced  in  Building  and  Financing 

E.P.  (Red)  Stephenson 
Olmstead  Realtors 
606  Beaver  Street 
Santa  Rosa,  California  95404 
(707)  546-6346 


MK 


